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Toyotomi Hideyoshi, then the strong man of Japan, saw
all this and realized what the inevitable end must be. " These
priests/' so he announced, " came here preaching virtue, but their
virtue is only a means of concealing their pernicious designs
against our Empire/'
On July 25, 1587, five years after a first Japanese embassy had
paid its respects to the Pope and to the Kings of Spain and Por-
tugal, an edict was published ordering all Christian priests to
leave Japanese territory. This edict was not enforced rigorously,
and ten years later there were 137 Jesuit priests in Japan. In 1593
a party of Spanish Franciscans arrived and were well received, but
the rival missionaries stirred up trouble and Hideyoshi issued an-
other edict, which again was evaded.
And so it went on through the reigns of various Shoguns until
at last persecution became severe; in 1638 some 37,000 Christians
were massacred, and a few years later the country was closed
against all foreigners, Christian missionaries and foreign mer-
chants who disregarded the edicts were summarily executed.
During well nigh a century and a half Japan remained in a
state of voluntary exile from the rest of the world. Almost, but
not completely. One little window remained open through which
a great deal of Japanese gold flowed westward, and through
which at least a few scraps of Western science penetrated into the
interior of that strange country. The Dutch East India Company
had been a rival of the Portuguese for Japan's commercial favours.
But the Dutch were traders, pure and simple, and had but little
interest in other people's souls.
After the execution of the last of a scries of Portuguese diplo-
matic missions sent to Japan, an inexcusable official murder, the
Dutch too were deprived of many of their former privileges.
But as long as their Japanese venture paid an annual dividend of
almost eighty per cent, they decided to hang on. They were forced
to reside on the little island of Dcshima, a square rock 300 yards
long and 80 yards wide, situated in the harbour of Nagasaki, and
hardly big enough to exercise the dogs they brought with them
to keep them company. They were not allowed to bring their
wives, and were never permitted to set foot on the mainland.